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VIRGINIA 

LAW REVIEW 

Vol. IV. MARCH, 1917 No. 6 

PROBLEMS OF WORLD-LEGISLATION AND AMER- 
ICA'S SHARE THEREIN.* 

THIS is in my opinion the greatest problem of the future for 
our law. I invite attention to my general theme, by mak- 
ing two assertions : First, a most important process of the next 
twenty-five years in the world's affairs will be a vast activity in 
world-legislation; Secondly, into this activity the United States 
of America will enter as a self-inflicted cripple, unless certain 
positive measures are first taken to remove this disability. I 
speak of an actual situation — actual both in its facts and in its 
law. I do not merely warn of a possible danger and advise a 
possible remedy; but I speak of indisputable realities and of an 
indispensable remedy. 

Introductory. 

Let us first notice the international situation in a preliminary 
survey, before examining the necessary remedy and the extent 
to which that remedy is now being canvassed. Let us ask: 

♦Editorial Note: This is the last of a series of three lectures delivered 
at the University of Virginia by Dean Wigmore, on the Barbour-Page 
Foundation. The subject of the first lecture, which was published in 
the January, 1917, issue of the Virginia Law Review, p. 247, was "The 
Past: Problems of the Law's Evolution." The title of the second lec- 
ture, which was published in the February, 1917, issue of the Virginia 
Law Review, p. 337, was "The Present: Problems of the Law's Mechan- 
ism in America." The title of the third lecture, which is printed above, 
was "The Future: Problems of World-Legislation and America's Share 
Therein." These lectures will be published in book form by the Bar- 
bour-Page Foundation. 
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1. What is meant by this "world-legislation?" 2. Is world- 
legislation — that is, legislation for the uniformity or identity 
or assimilation of the several national laws — is it desirable — 
desirable for anybody, and desirable for us? 3. How far has 
such world-legislation actually proceeded, at the present date? 
4. What are the various methods by which world-legislation has 
hitherto been effected? And this will bring us to the main in- 
quiry, viz., By what methods can the United States take part in 
world-legislation ? 

i. What is meant by "world-legislation?" I do not refer to 
the field of public international law, i. e., the legal relations of 
States with each other, whether in war or in peace. Public inter- 
national law of course is due to receive some sort of more rigid 
sanction in the future, by a world-parliament or league. But 
that is rather world-politics than world-law in the strict sense. 
Such a league would be concerned only with the rights of one 
State or Government against another. What I propose to dis- 
cuss is the international aspect of the substantive national law 
affecting the relations between individuals of different States — 
the law of contracts, property, and commerce generally — private 
law, so-called — in short, law of the kind that the practicing law- 
yer ordinarily uses in the affairs of clients ; the kind that consti- 
tutes 99% of the law of daily life for all of us. That body of 
law, as we see it, now consists of the law made by Illinois or by 
Virginia for its own inhabitants, i. e., the law of the several 
American States, and the federal law for inter-State and national 
causes. To this corresponds the national and local law of Eng- 
land, of France, of Germany, of Latin-America, and of the other 
countries. 

Now the citizens of these various countries have always had 
inter-State transactions with each other. But in the last gen- 
eration or two, with the enormous expansion of rapid communi- 
cation by steam and electricity, by mail, cable and wireless, inter- 
national intercourse has increased by leaps and bounds. The 
diversity of national laws has thus become more obvious and 
more inconvenient. Every shipment of wheat outside of the 
boundaries of this country raises questions of the law of two or 
more countries. Every American corporation starting trade in 
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Latin-America finds that two or more diverse systems of law 
affect its business. The diversity of laws is a daily world-phe- 
nomenon, sensed in almost every large counting-house in every 
country. The question of removing that diversity of law and of 
effecting uniformity or assimilation of law has thus arisen. In 
recent years, it has come to the front, in all circles of the com- 
mercial world, the diplomatic world, and the judicial world. 
The question then is presented: Shall we endeavor to make 
uniform the laws of the several countries, by assimilating them 
to one another ? 

2. Is uniformity or assimilation of the several national lazvs 
of the world desirable? In all that has been said and done on 
this subject during three generations past, two different attitudes 
may be perceived, the ideal and the practical. 

The movement started with idealists. Back in the days of the 
first world-expositions, in the 1850's, at London and at Paris, 
many great leaders in law, politics and commerce proposed uni- 
formity of law as an end in itself, as an ideal worth reaching 
for its own sake. The friendship of nations, the unity of action 
and progress, was the inspiring theme. But this point of view 
has been long abandoned by all but a few. 1 

The attitude now perceivable, and the only practical one, is 
that uniformity is desirable, so far as it serves a practical need, 
and no further. And this is the sound view. Uniformity, as an 
end in itself, is not desirable. Variety is desirable; because va- 
riety means individuality, and individual life is the only endur- 
able life — the only life of liberty. We are at present witnessing 
the direful results of an ideal of compulsory uniformity — the 
ideal of the Prussian State, which insists that all individuals shall 
surrender their liberty of habits to the uniform dictation of the 

1 Some account of these earlier ideals may be found in Professor 
Cohn's chapter on "The History of the Uniformity of Commercial Law" 
in Progress of Continental Law in the Nineteenth Century (Boston, 
1917), Continental Legal History Series, Vol. XL At the present day 
the only advocate of uniformity for its own sake appears to be Professor 
Ivan Perich, of Belgrade, in his address delivered at the First Congress 
of the European Federation, at Rome, in 1909 (Roma, Forzani), which is 
entitled, "Influence de L'Unite de la Legislation Civile sur le Devol- 
oppement de la Solidarite parmi les Nations." 
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State. The world at large could never endure such uniformity. 
We do not want to Prussianize the world, whether with French 
or German or Anglo-American or any other law. The richness 
and fullness of life, in national habits as in personal habits, will 
be annihilated if individuality is suppressed. Live and let live, 
is here the only truth. Uniformity of law, then, as an end in 
itself, is not only an impossible dream ; it would be a nightmare. 

But, on the other hand, from the practical point of view, uni- 
formity is desirable in so far as it serves to remove some evil or 
some inconvenience, actually experienced, which arises from the 
diversity of laws. If that is the basis of the demand for uni- 
formity, by all means let us strive for it. For then it is not only 
desirable, it is necessary. And such is today the spirit in which 
uniformity is being sought. All the publicists and jurists today 
agree in this attitude. 2 

There have been and are numerous ways in which world inter- 
course has been seriously obstructed by diversity of laws, and 
in many parts of law uniformity has already become a natural 
and successful means of removing these obstructions. Let us 
now briefly review some of the achievements. This represents 
the third stage of my preliminary explanation. 

j. How far has world-legislation actually progressed? 3 (1) 
The laws of railway freight traffic have been made uniform for 
Europe by an organization perfected in 1893. All the matters 
of law that would be covered by a bill of lading are governed 
by this union, which has its headquarters in Switzerland. (2) 
The maritime law of general average — i. e., the shares of con- 
tribution payable by shipper and ship-owner and insurers for 
sea-losses incurred — has been made uniform, by a voluntary but 
universal contract system. (3) The maritime law of collisions 
has been made uniform, in large part, by the Rules of Naviga- 
tion at Sea, now enforced by uniform national legislation in 

* Some of the important utterances on this subject, by Nippold (of 
Switzerland), Ripert (of France), Picard (of Belgium), Baldwin (of Con- 
necticut), and others, will be found collected in Part III of Progress of 
Continental Law in the Nineteenth Century (Boston, 1917), Conti- 
nental Legal History Series, Vol. XL 

* The history here summarized is given in full detail by Reinsch, Cohn. 
and others in the volume above cited. 
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more than thirty countries. (4) The commercial law of bills of 
exchange has been brought into tentative uniformity for the Eu- 
ropean Continent, by conferences beginning some forty years 
ago; the draft adopted by the last one in 1912 has now become 
law in most European countries, in China and Japan, and in 
some Latin- American countries. (5) The administrative law 
of communications, by mail, by wire telegraph, by marine cable, 
and by wireless telegraphy, has been made uniform; the central 
bureau of each union is in Switzerland; the wireless union is 
not yet perfected. (6) The administrative law of automobile 
traffic has been made uniform, by an official conference, on the 
European Continent. (7) The law of intellectual and industrial 
property — patents, trade-marks, and copyrights — has been made 
uniform, in its international administrative features, by a union 
having headquarters in Switzerland. (8) The law of industrial 
protection for laborers by measures of safety to health and life 
is in course of slowly being made uniform, through conventions; 
thus far, the prohibition of white phosphorus is the principal 
measure agreed on ; another proposed field is industrial insurance. 
(9) The administrative law of agriculture, in respect to local 
favors or restrictions, and exchange of privileges, is in the pro- 
cess of slow assimilation ; the headquarters of the Institute is in 
Italy, but David Lubin, an American, founded it. (10) The 
administrative law of sanitation is being harmonized by suc- 
cessive conferences and unions, — affecting contagious diseases, 
deleterious imports such as opium, and the like. (11) Criminal 
police measures have been in a few subjects made uniform, — 
the protection of fisheries, and of submarine cables, the suppres- 
sion of the negro slave trade, of the liquor traffic and of the 
prostitute trade, and the adoption of criminal identification sys- 
tems. (12) The law of personal status by marriage and divorce 
has been in part made uniform on the Continent, and in Latin- 
America, by conventions providing rules to solve conflicts of 
law. (13) The law of execution of judgments has -similarly 
been made uniform on the Continent and in Latin-America by 
conventions for solving conflicts of law in the rules of bank- 
ruptcy and of execution of judgments. 

These are the principal fields in which complete or partial re- 
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suits have already been achieved. I now proceed to the fourth 
and last preliminary point of explanation, viz. : 

4. By what methods has this uniformity of law been attained? 
Four methods in all are available, and have been used : (a) Uni- 
form usage of parties or groups, by voluntary agreement; 

(b) uniform national law, by voluntary national legislation; 

(c) uniform international administration, by executive order; 

(d) uniform rules for deciding conflicts of law. 

(a) Uniform usage. The most notable example of this first 
form is given by the Rules for Maritime General Average — 
known as the York-Antwerp Rules, because adopted at a con- 
ference at York and modified by a later conference at Antwerp. 
The wonderful feature of these rules, which now govern the 
commerce of the world, is that they came into effect by voluntary 
agreement between underwriters, shippers and ship-owners, to 
make all their contracts subject to these rules. 4 It took twenty- 
five years of effort to reach this agreement, but it is now as solid 
as any law can be. 

(b) Uniform national legislation. The second method, though 
hitherto successful in our interstate law, has had less rapid prog- 
ress internationally. One principal reason is that the drafting 
bodies at the international conferences have been different per- 
sons from the national legislatures ; and the national legislatures 
when offered the draft for ratification are slow to see the neces- 
sity for making the compromises which are inevitable in such 
matters, although the experts at their international conferences 
can see the necessity plainly enough. Nevertheless, this is the 
only method that can ultimately take care of the bulk of the 
commercial substantive law that may have to become uniform. 

(c) Uniform administrative rules. This method has been very 
successful in certain fields, but its scope is inevitably limited. 5 

4 "Individual effort has done more to spread the vogue of these rules 
than all the reports of official commissions to their various governments." 

BOUSQUET, COMMENTAIRE PRATIQUE DES REGLES D'YoRK ET D'ANVERS (191*), 

p. 25. 

' Besides the monograph of Ambassador Reinsch, Public International 
Unions (1910), the following works describe some of these unions: 
Combes de Lestrade, La Vie Internationale (Paris, 1911); Raymond L. 
Bridgman, First Book of World Law (Boston, 1911). 
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The Postal Union is the best example. The executive depart- 
ments of the several States send delegates to a conference, and 
then severally adopt the rules agreed upon internationally. The 
great feature of this method is that here the international legis- 
lators are experts in their field. International legislation by dip- 
lomats only is bound to be a failure. The general training of the 
diplomat does not fit him to understand the technical inter- 
ests involved. The moral is that the international legislators 
of the future must be professional experts in the specific subject. 
That is, we need never expect, outside of the purely political 
field of public international law, and inside the numerous fields 
of private law, that a single general international legislature 
will be of any efficiency. There must be successive special legis- 
latures, created ad hoc for each special subject. 

(d) Uniform rules for conflict of laws. This method suffices 
very well for a few subjects, such as marriage, divorce, and suc- 
cession. But for commercial law it is not adequate. A main 
reason is that it maintains in every country two rules of law, the 
local and the international, and in commerce this is a detriment. 

I now come, after these explanations, to a brief account of 
my main theme: 

By What Methods Can the United States Take Effective 
Part in World-Legislation ? 

Let me remind you that there are only these four methods. 
One of them calls for voluntary change of usage by parties in- 
terested, as in the York-Antwerp Rules for General Average. 
Another comes to pass by regulations adopted by an executive 
department-^as in the Postal Regulations. Both of these are 
therefore very limited in possibilities for us. The remaining 
two methods both require legislation, i. e., either national legis- 
lation adopting a single rule for solving conflicts of law, or na- 
tional legislation assimilating the several national bodies of 
substantive law so that no conflicts of law can arise. 

Assuming therefore, for practical purposes, that legislative 
action by America is necessary, whenever international uniform- 
ity becomes desirable for us, we ask : What is our legal capacity 
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as a nation, to enact such legislation, and thus to perform and to 
obtain our share ? In offering an answer to this question, I in- 
vite your consideration to the following three assertions : 

I. The Federal Legislature of the United States has no power 
to adopt a uniform international ride which shall be actually ef- 
fective throughdut the country; it has only two very limited 
powers, each of which will still leave at least tiuo distinct rules 
of law in operation within each State: (a) The first is its 
power over interstate and foreign commerce; (b) The second 
is its power to make treaties for solving conflicts of law. 

II. The several state legislatures have all the remaining power 
to adopt a uniform international rule; but they never have exer- 
cised and never will unitedly exercise this power by adopting 
some uniform international ride; and therefore the prospect of 
any share for us in world-legislation is hopeless by this method. 

III. The several state legislatures do liave the power to share 
individually in world-legislation, by availing themselves of the 
constitutional liberty under Art. I, Section 10, to make agree- 
ments or compacts with a foreign power, with the consent of 
Congress; and it is therefore absolutely necessary, for the future 
international self-respect of this country, that this power should 
be promptly exercised by the leading commercial States of the 
United States. 

I now proceed briefly to explain the basis for these three as- 
sertions : 

I. 

I. The first assertion needs but little comment. The Federal 
Legislature has no power to adopt an international rule, uni- 
formly adopted elsewhere, which shall be actually effective 
throughout this country; for its powers are expressly limited. 

(a) The first one that might help us is the power to legislate 
for interstate and foreign commerce. But plainly this is inade- 
quate. (1) For one thing, its subject is narrow. It does not 
include the vital subjects of criminal police, property, family law, 
corporations, insurance, commercial contracts, and others. Even 
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commercial paper is without its scope; and at the 1912 Hague 
Conference on that subject the American delegate was obliged 
to refrain from voting, with the humiliating confession that the 
"Federal Government has no authority to legislate regarding 
bills of exchange." 6 (2) Secondly, a federal interstate foreign 
commerce rule leaves the local state rule still in force. There 
will always be two rules, and therefore diversity of law. For 
example, the thousands of bills and checks daily exchanged at 
our Chicago banks are now subject to a Uniform Negotiable 
Instrument law for American transactions; but even if the Fed- 
eral Congress had the power to adopt an international rule, there 
would still be a separate and often different law for the instru- 
ments representing local transactions. Thus, the federal com- 
merce power is grossly inadequate to give us a share in uniform 
world-legislation. 

(b) The other federal power is the treaty power, applied to 
solve conflicts of law. This power has never been exercised for 
that purpose. We have refrained from signing the Hague Rules 
of 1904 for private international law (so-called). The Federal 
Government hesitates to exercise this untried power. We should 
unquestionably try to exercise it, and thus test its existence. 
But whether we have it at all is doubtful. And even if we have 
it, no real uniformity is secured by it, but merely a uniform rule 
for solving conflicts of diverse law. 

These two federal powers, then, are so limited that they send 
us crippled into an international legislative conference. They 
can never serve adequately for that purpose. 

" Mr. Conant, in Report of the Delegate, July 21, p. 118. And at the 
Second Convention of the International High Commission to Latin- 
America, Mr. Untermyer, a United States delegate, in a memorandum 
submitted (p. 15, Committee Reports, etc., of National High Commis- 
sion, Washington, 1916), used these significant words: "As a result of 
the well-recognized [constitutional] restrictions and limitations under 
which our delegates labor in dealing with this subject, we are naturally 
most reluctant to advance suggestions of any character. * * * Our 
reluctance is due to the fact that we are unfortunately unable to con- 
tribute in full measure to our share of the compromises that are inevit- 
ably involved in reaching a complete agreement on so complicated a 
question." 
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II. 

II. The second assertion proves itself. The several state legis- 
latures have all the remaining power to make uniform our law 
when desired; but they have never exercised that power coop- 
eratively for an international rule, and they never will. This 
prophecy may seem extremely positive. But it will be remem- 
bered that all such international uniform rules would have to 
come to our several States as rules already adopted abroad and 
transmitted diplomatically to and through our Federal State 
Department. Now the Federal State Department has never 
even communicated any of them to the States ; notable examples 
are the Hague Conference Rules of 1904 for marriage, divorce, 
and judicial executions. And even if the Federal Government 
should communicate any of them, we may well believe that the 
state legislatures, in any appreciable number, will never pay ef- 
fective attention, amidst the local pressure of bills, to the federal 
communication of foreign proposals. And, most important of 
all, a body of rules adopted by European nations, founded in 
part on the Roman civil system, differing at vital points from 
ours, and offered in gross, would never be adopted by an Amer- 
ican state legislature. 

Hence, the assertion that for international purposes, this mode 
of securing American uniformity is practically out of the ques- 
tion. And even were it feasible, it is humiliating; for it would 
consist in abandoning our own law and adopting a foreign law. 
There would be no possibility of that fair compromise and mu- 
tual sacrifice and gain which is the only true basis for uniform- 
ity. 

III. 

III. I come therefore to the third and final assertion, the one 
in which I hope to enlist your active interest — the method by 
which alone America can have any substantial prospect of ob- 
taining its due share in the shaping of world-legislation. That 
assertion is : The several state legislatures do have the power to 
share, by individual action, in world-legislation, if they avail 
themselves of the Constitutional liberty under Art. I, Sec. 10, to 
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make agreements or compacts zurith one or more foreign powers, 
ivith the consent of Congress. 

I shall not delay you by attempting to speculate upon the pos- 
sible judicial interpretation of the scope of that clause of the 
Constitution. Enough to say that it has been used by the sev- 
eral States in a dozen or so of instances; that it has been inter- 
preted in only half a dozen decisions of the Federal Supreme 
Court; and that there is nothing thus far in those decisions to 
prevent the ample use of the power for the purpose with which 
I am now concerned. I desire rather to ask your attention to 
the feasible method of procedure, and to its obvious utility in 
giving America a due share in necessary world-legislation. 

( 1 ) Procedure. First of all, Congress would by general law 
give its consent in advance that a State may make a compact 
with one or more foreign powers upon a specified subject of 
law — let us say, for example, the law of warehouse receipts. 
Next, when an international conference is called on the law of 
that subject, one or two important commercial States, like Vir- 
ginia or Illinois or New York, will, by its legislature, authorize 
delegates to be sent to that conference to sign a convention. The 
delegates will include a senator, a representative, and two or 
three eminent professional experts in the legal and commercial 
fields involved. These delegates will have voting powers in the 
conference ; hence their arguments and votes will avail to secure 
some compromise in favor of important American icieas. Fi- 
nally, the draft adopted by the conference will be brought back 
directly to the Virginia or Illinois or New York Legislature for 
ratification. And the personal interest of the delegation, the 
influence of the legislative members in the delegation, and the 
State pride in having shared in a world-conference, will present 
some strong prospect of securing adoption. Thus, the interna- 
tional rule will become the rule for that State. Thereafter, its 
acceptance by one or more powerful American States for that 
class of commercial transactions will induce, and in some cases 
will compel, other States to follow the example. And thus the 
uniformity will gradually be attained. Such will be the proced- 
ure. 
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(2) Now let us take a glance at the great advantages of that 
method, as contrasted with the inadequacy of any other method. 

(a) Promptness. Both the Federal Congress and the Federal 
State Department are extremely slow to take up such matters. 
The State Department is especially slow. It is already over- 
whelmed with international political business. Even in time of 
peace, the spirit of its personnel is to dispatch first those affairs on 
which there is the most pressure to act ; and in the field of private 
law it cannot be relied upon to initiate anything. For example, 
not the slightest steps have ever been taken to secure either Con- 
gressional or state action on the subjects of the Hague Confer- 
ence of 1904 on conflict of laws, nor of the Hague Conferences 
of 1910 and 1912 on bills of exchange law. Those protocols are 
simply buried in the State Department. On the other hand, a 
state delegation coming back from an international conference is 
certain to apply immediately to its state legislature and to press 
for action. As a probable instrument of promptness, therefore, 
the state compact method is decidedly superior. 

(b) Freedom of Action for the Progressive States. By the 
method of state compacts, the progressive commercial States like 
New York, Virginia, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, 
will have it in their own power to go onwards independently, 
without waiting for the cooperation of other slow and tardy 
States, or of States having no such important interests in jeo- 
pardy. 

(c) Stability. Furthermore, the state compact method is the 
only one which will give stability to international relations. The 
other method, i. e., the mere voluntary adoption by one or more 
States of some uniform law, gives no certainty that it will not be 
changed in a year or two. But the parties to an international 
conference need to know that the law as agreed on will remain 
unchanged for a specified period at least; and by the state com- 
pact method the treaty can so provide, if desired. 

(d) Dominance of American Ideas. Fourthly, and most im- 
portant of all, this is the only method (outside of the limited 
federal field of interstate and foreign commerce) by which Amer- 
ica can hope to obtain any fair share for the influence of Amer- 
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ican ideas in world-legislation. If powerful American States 
can enter the international conference with a body of plenipo- 
tentiary delegates, having voting powers, they can bargain, and 
can thus obtain the recognition of some of their own rules as a 
part of the bargain. There is a lamentable contrast visible be- 
tween the powers of the American delegates in the Hague Con- 
ferences on international arbitration and war law, and their pow- 
ers in the Hague Conferences on bills of exchange. In the for- 
mer, they were able to prevail on some vital points ; in the latter, 
they were unable to vote or to bargain, arid in fact the Confer- 
ence resulted in the triumph of purely Continental ideas at many 
or most of the vital points of diversity. And if a world-con- 
ference has adopted a uniform code with American ideas left out, 
the legislatures of America will be obliged either to adopt it in 
its foreign shape, moulded by the bargains of foreign powers 
among themselves, or to reject it and thus to remain behind in 
the highroad of international unity, suffering all the disadvan- 
tages of diversity and conflicts of law. They will in either case 
have lost the chance of impressing upon international legislation 
something of American features. 

What Is Being Done. 

And now a final word to mention what is being done at this 
moment to forward this idea of using the state compact as a 
means to redeem our share in world-legislation. Two things are 
being done. 

(1) The International High Commission, formed in 1916, to 
organize close relations with Latin-America, appointed in that 
year a Committee on Uniform Legislation. The chairman is 
John Bassett Moore, and among the members are Samuel Unter- 
myer of New York and Leo Rowe of Philadelphia. The Com- 
mittee has found itself seriously obstructed, by this impotence of 
Federal Legislation. 7 Mr. McGuire, its assistant secretary, was 

' See the memorandum of Mr. Untermyer, already cited; also the Re- 
ports of Mr. P. J. Eder and Mr. C. S. Haight, on bills of exchange law 
and bills of lading law respectively, made to Secretary McAdoo, for the 
International High Commission (Washington, 1916). 
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sent by the Commission to Chicago to attend the 1916 meeting 
of the American Bar Association and of the National Confer- 
ence on Uniform State Laws; and through him the Commission 
will now take up the possibilities of using this method, in their 
efforts for uniformity with Latin-America. 

(2) The other quarter in which something is being done is 
the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws. At its recent meeting in Chicago, in August, 1916, a 
brief on the legal possibilities of Art. I, Sec. 10 of the Constitu- 
tion, was presented by George D. Ayres, commissioner from 
Idaho. Mr. Ayres is primarily interested in the availability of 
this clause to assist uniformity of law between our own States. 
Meanwhile, the international aspect of it had been noted by my- 
self in a paper presented to the Second Pan-American Scientific 
Congress, held in Washington last January. At the Chicago 
meeting therefore, on motion of Mr. Ayres, seconded by myself, 
the National Conference of Commissioners has now appointed 
a Committee, of which Mr. Ayres is chairman, to report at the 
next Annual Conference, on the legal and political possibilities 
of the state compact method for advancing the cause of uniform- 
ity, both national and international. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion, then, I repeat the assertion that the state com- 
pact method is the only method which offers any substantial 
prospect to the United States of America, for maintaining their 
self-respect and influence in the field of international private 
law during the next generation, which will be a generation of 
world-legislation. And I bespeak the interest of the enlight- 
ened public and the legal profession in this endeavor to solve 
the greatest legal problem of the future that affects the world- 
welfare of our beloved country. 

John Henry Wigmore. 
Northwestern University. 



